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THAT’S SUCCESS 


BERTON BRALEY* 


It’s doing your job the best you can 
And being just to your fellowman, 

It’s making money—but holding friends 
And true to your aims and ends, 

It’s figuring how and learning why 

And looking forward and thinking high 
And dreaming a little and doing much, 
It’s keeping always in closest touch 
With what is finest in word and deed; 
It’s being thorough, yet making speed; 
It’s daring blithely the field of chance 
While making labor and brave romance; 
It’s going onward despite defeat 

And fighting staunchly, but keeping sweet; 
It’s being clean and it’s playing fair; 
It’s laughing lightly at Dame despair; 
It’s looking up at the stars above 

And drinking deeply of life and love, 

It’s struggling on with the will to win 
But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 

It’s sharing sorrow and work and mirth, 
And making better this good old earth; 
It’s serving, striving through strain and stress; 
It’s doing your noblest— 


THAT’S SUCCESS! 


* Reprinted with author’s permission. From Kat-Log, Spring, 1953. Published at Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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STATEMENT by P. L. Windsor, Director-Emeritus, University of Illi- 
nois Library and Library School; Chairman, Advisory Committee of the 
Illinois State Library: 


“The Advisory Committee of the Illinois State Library, which is com- 
posed of professional librarians, educators and public spirited citizens chosen 
from all sections of the state, has taken cognizance of a controversy that arose 
when an immature reader took a book from the adult shelf of a local library— 
the book being in a collection loaned to the local library by the Illinois State 
Library. 

“We have examined the policies and practices of the Illinois State 
Library as to book selection and have found them in line with those of other 
outstanding libraries in the country. The problem of the circulation of books 
is somewhat different from that of the ordinary library, in that a loan of 
groups of books is made to a local library to supplement its own collection 
where they will be used in accordance with the usual practices of the local 
library and not under the direction of the Illinois State Library staff. 


“It is common in libraries to have shelves of books for limited selection 
only and this procedure serves to limit the borrowing of books by children 
to materials suitable to their years. In spite of erroneous reports and popular 
rumors, we have found no imposition of censorship by the State Librarian, 
no books have been withdrawn. 

“The staff of the library has been asked to designate books suitable for 
adults or for children using procedures followed by other leading libraries as 
a guide to local librarians, to patrons of the libraries and to parents; but in 
no sense has any attempt been made to have their own views forbidden to 
any responsible reader. The Advisory Committee shares the concern of the 
State Librarian that the Illinois State Library does not become a vehicle for 
the circulation of pornography, but, at the same time reaffirms its readiness 
to remain alert for the protection of the Illinois State Library against pressure 
groups who wish to impose their own ideas on ‘freedom to read’.” 


HERE IS THE STORY ABOUT THE BOOKS LISTED IN SEVERAL 
NEWS STORIES THURSDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 4 


Andersen’s Wonder Tales Told for Children was published in 1870 by 
Houghton-Mifflin illustrated by Pedersen and Stone. This edition is now a 
collector’s item. That is why it is on the shelves for adults in the Illinois 
State Library. The same stories in editions, with better format, are on the 
shelves of the children’s collection in the Illinois State Library. The same is 
true of another of Andersen’s books entitled Stories and Tales. 


Early editions of Pilgrim’s Progress by John Bunyan, Pride and Prejudice 
by Jane Austen, Jane Eyre by Charlotte Bronte and Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea by Jules Verne are identified as in the adult collec- 
tion, but more readable editions are also in the Young People’s Section and 
available at any and all times. 


The other titles listed in the news stories are generally classed as adult 
books, but if young people want them they may be borrowed on request. 

The grouping of the books as adult, young people’s and children’s books 
is not a limitation of use merely an identification of interest. 
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AGE OF THE DRIVE-INS COMES TO THE LIBRARY 


America seems to have entered the 
age of the “drive-ins.” No longer do 
we drive down town and look in vain 
for a parking space so we may at- 
tend the theater. Instead we drive 
out to one of the outdoor drive-in 
movies. Other institutions have not 
been slow to take the cue, so we now 
have drive-in banks, drive-in cafes, 
drive-in laundries, drive-up mail 
boxes, and even drive-in churches. 
Now libraries have gotten in line 
with the trend. We have drive-up 
book returns. 

The driveup book return is mod- 
eled on the courtesy boxes of the 
U. S. Post Office and was adapted to 
library use by Clarence S. Paine, li- 
brarian of the Oklahoma City Public 
Library. These deposit boxes, sold 
under the trade name, Auto-Page 
Drive-Up Book Return, are manu- 
factured and sold by the Boardman 
Company of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The deposit box is water-proof and 
theft-proof, and the mechanical inner 
construction is designed to prevent 
damage to books. On the exterior are 
three 22 x 28 inch poster spaces for 
publicity which can be released to 


commercial advertisers to help de- 
fray expenses, but most Illinois libra- 
ries consider this space too valuable 
to their own use to consider selling it. 

Librarians report that the drive-up 
book returns have proved popular 
with their patrons. In one library 
nearly fifty per cent of the books 
are returned in this way. Even 
many of the books long since given 
up as lost have shown up in the box. 
It is one of our answers to the park- 
ing problem and has proved a boon 
to time pressed business people who 
find it convenient to drive up and 
deposit their books from the car win- 
dow. Contrary to the fears of some 
librarians, the book returns do not 
seem to have had an adverse effect 
on their circulation. The patrons re- 
turn at their convenience and are 
warm in their praise of this new 
service. 

Yes, the drive-in has come to the 
library, and it is by no means im- 
probable that patrons will be able to 
go to drive-in libraries to obtain 
their books as well as to drive-up 
book-boxes to return them. 

C. E. H. 


HOW MUCH ADULT EDUCATION? 


CHASE DANE* 


Tue public library is today taking 
part in adult education to a greater 
extent than ever before. One does 
not have to look far for proof of this 
fact. The American Heritage Project, 
sponsored by the American Library 
Association, is now in its third year. 
The contribution which this project 
has made to library sponsored adult 
education cannot be over-estimated. 
By means of it the public library has 
become the outstanding agency of 





* Assistant to Chief, Publishing Dept. American 
Library Association. 


adult education in the United States 
today. 

Nor is the library’s role in adult 
education by any means confined to 
the American Heritage Project — al- 
though even if it were it would still 
be a very important role. The public 
library has also taken part in adult 
education through cooperation with 
the Great Books Foundation. In 
many cities the Great Books program 
was launched in the library; and in 
many cases it was initiated by library 
personnel. In other cities the li- 
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brary’s chief contribution to the 
program has been the provision of a 
meeting place. So close indeed has 
become the relation between the 
public library and the Great Books 
program that many library patrons 
consider the two inseparable and re- 
fuse to believe that one is not a part 
of the other. 

Finally, the American Library As- 
sociation, with the Fund for Adult 
Education, has just completed an ex- 
haustive survey of adult education 
activities in the public library. A 
brief report of the results of this sur- 
vey was made by the director at the 
Los Angeles Conference of the ALA 
and enough was explained then to 
show that the extent and variety of 
this activity are truly amazing. Li- 
braries are doing everything from 
conducting classes to broadcasting 
television programs; from preparing 
bibliographies to planning courses. 
This report alone is sufficient proof 
that the public library is actively en- 
gaged in adult education. 

Nor are the reasons for this active 
participation in adult education diffi- 
cult to find. From the very beginning 
of its history in the United States the 
public library has been looked upon 
as a means of furthering education, 
as a means of adult education. The 
first public libraries were founded in 
the spirit of Carlyle’s remark that the 
true university is a library. One of 
Franklin’s chief reasons for establish- 
ing his library company of Philadel- 
phia was to provide for its members 
the opportunity of continued study. 

Since that time this objective of 
the public library has never been lost 
sight of; indeed, if anything, it has 
been intensified and_ elaborated. 
When William Learned wrote his 
The American Public Library and 
the Diffusion of Knowledge in 1925 
he always kept uppermost in his 
mind the thought that the greatest 
contribution which the library could 
make to society lay in the field of 
adult education. Learned’s work had 
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an enormous influence and resulted 
in increased adult educational ac- 
tivity in the library. His thesis was 
re-emphasized a decade or so later 
when Alvin Johnson reported on his 
survey of the adult education objec- 
tives of a few key libraries. Johnson 
visited a number of libraries just at 
the time when they were expanding 
their readers’ adviser service and he 
heartily recommended this trend as a 
tool of adult education. 

Andrew Carnegie likewise had 
great faith in the public library as a 
means to adult education. It was 
chiefly for this reason, indeed, that 
he donated millions of dollars toward 
the construction of library buildings, 
so that any town or village, which 
really wanted a library and was will- 
ing to pay for half of it, could have 
one. Carnegie’s belief in the benevo- 
lent force of libraries grew out of his 
own very personal experience as a 
young man in Pittsburgh, where, 
while he worked in the steel mills as 
a common laborer, he was permitted 
the use of a private library. Thus he 
knew, from direct experience, the 
good which a library could do, and it 
was in order to extend that good that 
he contributed so much toward li- 
brary development. 

In back of all this of course, be- 
hind the efforts of Franklin and 
Learned and Johnson and Carnegie, 
lies the necessity, in a democracy, for 
an educated electorate. Democracy 
cannot function without a well-in- 
formed population. The first states 
recognized this fact and it was for 
this reason that they insisted that the 
freedom of the press be guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights. It has been for 
this reason also that we have always 
fostered compulsory education; and 
the library has always been looked 
upon as a necessary adjunct to the 
school in the work of developing an 
informed electorate. 

And it is exactly here in the present- 
day efforts of the public library to 
provide adult education that there 
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lies the danger of going astray. 
Should, for example, the library con- 
duct adult education courses or 
should it only provide informational 
materials for them? Should, in other 
words, at least in the sphere of adult 
education, the library strive to be an 
agent or an agency? Now that we 
are engaged in such adult edu- 
cation activity may be the perfect 
moment to raise such questions. 
Now, before we go too far, may be 
the time to evaluate carefully the 
objectives of the library in the field 
of adult education. 

Those who believe that the library 
should be an agent rather than an 
agency—that it should, that is, con- 
duct classes in adult education and 
not merely provide materials for 
such classes—often seek justification 
for such an attitude in the theory of 
the vacuum. Thus they point out 
that since no other institution car- 
ries on an active adult education 
program the library should. Further- 
more, they say, the library should 
continue to conduct classes in adult 
education until some other institu- 
tion steps in to take over the job. 
And this point of view is not without 
its merits. For as Oliver Garceau 
pointed out in his The Public Library 
in the Political Process, the Ameri- 
can Library Association has, in the 
past, initiated a number of projects 
which, upon demonstrating their 
economic feasibility, have later been 
taken over by commercial firms. In 
other words, no one was willing to 
take over these projects until the 
profession had shown that they could 
be conducted successfully. Thus 
many publishing ventures, launched 
by ALA, have eventually been ab- 
sorbed by commercial firms when it 
became apparent that they were 
capable of yielding a profit. Had 
their worth not first been shown by 
the profession, however, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that they would 
ever have been initiated outside the 
profession. 
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In this way, as Garceau points out, 
the professional association often 
serves a very important function. 
And the same justification can, of 
course, be given for the library’s 
present activity in the field of adult 
education. Thus the library is doing 
what no other institution is willing to 
do until it can be shown that the 
venture will definitely succeed and 
that it will bring in at least a modest 
profit. For this reason, therefore, 
many librarians affirm that the li- 
brary should continue to be an agent 
for adult education until such time 
as some other institution becomes 
sufficiently interested to take over 
the task. 

There are still other librarians, 
however, who insist that it is imma- 
terial whether or not another institu- 
tion takes over the work of adult 
education. These librarians contend, 
with Learned and Johnson, that 
adult education is one of the most 
important objectives of the public 
library and that such a goal is only 
in keeping with the long and ven- 
erable heritage of the library. So, 
they say, the library should increase 
and extend its efforts to provide 
adult education courses and should 
not be deterred by the similar en- 
deavors of any other institution. 
Only by undertaking an intensive 
program in adult education, they 
continue, can the library hope to 
achieve its true goal. 

But there is another side to the 
question of how much adult educa- 
tional work the library itself should 
carry on which needs to be consid- 
ered also. Just as there are librarians 
who claim that the library is still not 
doing enough in the field of adult 
education, so there are others who 
claim that the library is already do- 
ing too much, that it is over-extend- 
ing itself at the risk of diminished 
overall efficiency. These librarians 
say that the library should be an 
agency and not an agent in providing 
adult education. In particular, they 
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believe that the library should pro- 
vide the informational materials for 
adult education but that it should 
not conduct classes or set up courses. 
And it must be admitted that they 
have much reason on their side. 

The librarians who accept this 
point of view call attention to the 
fact that in our society it is the 
recognized duty of the library to pro- 
vide books but that it is the duty of 
the school to teach people how to 
read them. The purpose of both in- 
stitutions is the same: to create a 
better educated public. Or, to put it 
differently, the end is the same but 
the means are different; the school 
teaches while the library provides 
the materials for learning. Through- 
out the years each institution has 
developed thoroughly its own tech- 
niques; the library has improved its 
ways of getting books into the hands 
of the reader, and the school has 
learned how to make the individual 
a better reader. 

In view of the background of each, 
therefore, it has been asserted that it 
is a mistake for the library to take 
over the work of the school, just as 
it would be a mistake for the school 
to attempt to take over the task of 
the library. When the library con- 
ducts classes in adult education it is, 
it seems, adopting the means of the 
school rather than that of the 
library, and this charge cannot be 
completely dismissed on the grounds 
that the school is failing to provide 
for adults. It is quite true, of course, 
that the college and the university 
extension do not provide sufficient 
adult education but is this an ade- 
quate reason for encouraging the li- 
brary to take their place? Many 
librarians, believing in the vacuum 
theory, would say yes. Many others 
would say no. 

Those who claim that there should 
not be this confusion of means be- 
tween the two institutions call atten- 
tion to the fact that the school—and 
here by “school” is meant primarily 
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the college or university —is much 
better prepared than the library to 
give classes in adult education. The 
school already has all the necessary 
facilities: teachers, classrooms, teach- 
ing aids, etc. Even more important, 
it has the technical know-how. When 
the library undertakes to teach adults 
it begins with a very important 
handicap—lack of pedagogical train- 
ing. Most librarians have, naturally, 
been trained as librarians and not as 
teachers, and so when, for the sake of 
adult education in the library, they 
become teachers they work against 
very great odds. They then do work 
for which they have not been prop- 
erly trained; and as in all such cases 
they cannot achieve a maximum of 
efficiency. For this reason alone, 
therefore, if for no other, say many 
librarians, the library should not at- 
tempt to teach adults. 

These are, of course, only a few of 
the reasons which have been ad- 
vanced for and against public library 
participation in adult education. 
They are sufficient, however, to indi- 
cate that the problem is a difficult 
one, and one which cannot be dis- 
missed cavalierly. About the value 
of adult education itself there is no 
question or argument: everyone 
agrees that it is important and neces- 
sary. It is only about the means and 
the extent to which the library 
should take an active part in teach- 
ing adults that there is any disagree- 
ment. The question still remains: 
How much adult education? 

It is a question which cannot be 
answered dogmatically. It is, in 
short, a question which requires a 
great deal more study than it has so 
far received. But now that we are 
engaged in so much adult education 
—now, indeed, that we are con- 
templating even greater activity — 
may be the best time to decide which 
way we are going: toward more 
classes or toward more books for 
classes? Now is the time to decide 
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whether the library is going to be an’ efforts will depend to a considerable 
agent or an agency for adult educa- extent on how wisely we answer this 
tion. The success of our future question. 


THE EXTENSION SERVICES OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
LIBRARY 


LAuRA C. LANGSTON* 


LOCAL LIBRARIES 


In Illinois 396 tax supported public libraries are operating inde- 
pendently in every part of the state. Board members and librarians liv- 
ing in communities eight miles apart may not know one another nor 
have any idea of the kind of library service the other is carrying on. 
They are sometimes confused about their own legal or professional 
responsibilities to the tax payer who makes the library possible. 


AREAS HAVING NO LOCAL LIBRARY 


An increasing number of organized groups are becoming concerned 
about making library service available to the communities that have no 
library, branch nor bookmobile stop. 


INADEQUATE SUPPLY OF READING MATERIALS 


Many of the established libraries are in communities whose tax sup- 
port is inadequate to buy enough materials to give service and to provide 
a salary for the librarian. 


LEGALLY 


The purpose of the Extension Services of the Illinois State Library 
is stated in the J/linois Revised Statutes, 1953, Chapter 128, Section 12.5: 

“Be a supplementary source for reading materials unavailable in 
local libraries. 

Assist local libraries in their plans of cooperation for better work 
and services in their communities and to loan them books and other 
materials in furtherance of this objective. 

Be ready to help local groups in developing a program by which 
library service can be arranged for in rural communities and rural 
schools now without such service. 

Be a clearing house, in an advisory capacity, for questions and prob- 
lems pertaining to the administration and functioning of public and 
school libraries in Illinois.” 


THE PROGRAM 


With the problem as outlined, and operating within the legal frame- 
work, the Extension Services carries on a program for the setting up and 
expanding of library service on the local level. 

Since 1909, when it was first organized, with an office at Decatur, 
plans have been worked out and revised to keep abreast of the changing 
situations. 


* Chief, Extension Services. 
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STAFF 
The consultant staff must keep themselves alert to the latest de- 
velopments in the science of librarianship and to library policies and 
programs in other states. Above all, they must keep themselves ap- 
proachable and easily accessible to everyone in the state interested in 
libraries. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


In order that local librarians and Board members meet each other 
and compare methods of carrying on their work, the Illinois State 
Library conducts a series of Regional meetings each Spring on a theme 
of current interest to librarians. 

Programs are organized cooperatively by the State Library con- 
sultants and local committees chosen by the host librarian. Publicity is 
sent out through ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, Newsletter and special re- 
leases. The host library sends individual local publicity concerning the 
meeting at that library. 

The meetings are planned to fill a definite need. Informality and 
open discussion are encouraged. This eliminates the feeling of isolation 
among libraries. By talking freely of ways and means in which they 
have solved problems in administration or policy, others in the group 
gain courage to work in their communities. 

Separate group meetings for Trustees and Librarians are held fre- 
quently in order to cover more subjects in the one day devoted to the 
meeting. 

Workshops dealing with specific subjects, as for example, “The 
Library’s Public Relations,” are held periodically at the request of an 
individual library or group of libraries. 


EXHIBITS 


To bring Library Service to the attention of everyone, the Illinois 
State Library has exhibits at State Fairs, state-wide conferences of or- 
ganized groups such as Home Bureau, P. T. A., and labor organizations. 

Pictures, posters, mobiles, and books are displayed in striking 
arrangement. Recordings frequently add appeal to the ear. 

The exhibits are manned by trained staff members who answer ques- 
tions brought up by the eye catching display. Personal contacts made 
as a result of such exhibits are followed up by letter. The persons view- 
ing the exhibit are enthusiastic to work out in their own community the 
ideas presented in the exhibit. 

By request, Library Consultants address local groups on the advan- 
tages of good library service to a community. This type of address may 
be supplemented by the showing of a library film. Invariably this brings 
on a discussion and often leads to the forming of a committee in the 
local community in order to establish a library or to promote an 
expanded local service. 


LIBRARY DISTRICTS 


District library service has been promoted since the passage of the 
law in 1945. This law makes it possible for an area covering up to five 
counties, or parts thereof, to cooperate in one library program as one 
library district. 
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County or township lines may be broken in order to draw together 
a common area with similar interests; as for example, a shopping center. 

The setting up of such library districts is clearly and simply stated 
in the Illinois Revised Statutes, 1953, Chapter 81, Section 27.1 - 27.15. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Legislation was also set up in 1945 to make it possible for the Illinois 
State Library to carry on a program of Demonstrations showing how 
two or more counties, or parts thereof, can cooperate in forming a district 
library. At the request of local leaders, such Demonstrations have been 
carried on in one-fourth of the number of counties in the state, in various 
parts of the state—the peach country in the South, the oil area, the corn 
belt, the mixed farming area, and the thickly populated Chicago 
suburban area. 

The Illinois State Library Demonstration units included personnel— 
trained librarians and clerical helpers, Bookmobile and station wagon 
and books and audio-visual materials to supply the demand as it varied 
in local areas. 

The local area was responsible for supplying a headquarters, includ- 
ing heat and light, sufficiently large for office space and book storage, 
for storage of the vehicles and their running expenses. 

Villages and schools having no libraries were served by Bookmobile 
or deposit station, in a store or bank or other office, directly from the 
Demonstration Library. Locally established libraries in the areas chose 
collections of books in order to supplement their own holdings if they so 
desired. 

The librarian in charge of the Demonstration worked with local 
groups through personal conversation, talks before groups, programs and 
films on library service and its place in rural life particularly. 

For a summary table of the Demonstration program, see ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, November 1950, pages 617-623. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE CENTERS 





Sponsored cooperatively by the Illinois State Library and the host 
library Board, the Service Centers are fostering a spirit of cooperation 
among libraries. 

The book collections of the Service Centers are loaned from the 
Illinois State Library (8,000 volumes or more, according to circulation 
demands) and housed in a special room of the host library. 

Since the opening of the first Service Center at DeKalb twenty 
months ago, local interest has developed in order to make it possible to 
open three other similar Centers at Savanna, Bloomington and Mattoon. 

The program at each Center varies according to local interest. A 
Film Preview program has developed at Bloomington. Collections of 
recordings for the Region are available at the Savanna and Mattoon 
Centers. Workshops are held periodically. 

Librarians and Board members within a radius of 50 miles or more 
come to the Centers in order to choose books, and often recordings, 
viewmasters and pictures. On stated days of the month Field Con- 
sultants from the Illinois State Library are on duty to counsel with 
these people on problems as well as selection of materials. No service is 
given directly to the public in these Centers. 
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No restrictions are placed on the development of these Regional 
Service programs. As in progressive schools a child is encouraged to 
develop at his own speed, so are these programs encouraged to develop 
on an individual area basis. 


BOOK MOBILES 


In order that larger public libraries may try out Bookmobile service, 
the five vehicles of the State Library are available on loan to libraries 
submitting a request and an outline program of service. At this time 
the cities of Aurora, Joliet, Granite City, Alton school district, and the 
Illinois Prairie District are developing expanded programs with borrowed 
vehicles. 

To date three locally owned Bookmobiles have been put into service 
as a result of the Demonstration period—Rockford, East St. Louis and 
the Edwards County school district. Quantities of books (as many as 
20,000) are loaned on request to adequately supply such an experimental 
program. 


CONTRACTS 


The Illinois Library Laws make it possible for School Boards or 
local organizations to contract with a library for service. In this way a 
large area can be operated as one library unit, even if it is not one taxing 
unit. ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, June 1944, clearly explains contract 
service. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Each tax-supported library, according to law, files an annual report 
with the Illinois State Library. (Illinois Revised Statutes, 1953, Chapter 
81, Section 7.) 

These reports are tabulated, and along with additional pertinent 
information, edited into the September issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, 
“Statistics of Illinois Libraries.” A monthly page of “Tips for Trustees” 
is also edited each month for ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Because of the close association with the public libraries and the 
schools of the State, the State Library is frequently made aware of a lack 
of references to printed materials on certain subjects of interest. When- 
ever there is sufficient expression of such a need, lists of materials are 
compiled for distribution, some times appearing first in ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES with reprints, or in mimeographed form. 

Among the most used are Books for Retarded Readers, which is fre- 
quently revised, and I/linois, A Bibliography. 


FIELD WORK 

The Consultants confer with local librarians and staff on procedures 
and techniques which will result in more effective service. They advise 
with and make recommendations to the Board, Librarian and Staff, and 
organizations in the area, (Home and Farm Bureaus, Clubs and Service 
Groups) as well as citizens of the community. 

Opportunities and benefits derived through the establishment of 
library districts are explained to groups. 
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After each visit to a community and/or a library, a written report is 
made of these activities, a resume of the conversations held, and the 
suggestions and recommendations made, plus a comment of the status 
of the library service program in the community. Copies are filed in the 
Administrative and Extension Services offices. 


COOPERATION WITH THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


The Chief of Extension Services is by virtue of office a member of 
the Executive Board of the Illinois Library Association. The President 
of the Association and another person appointed by him are invited to 
attend the meetings of the Illinois State Library Advisory Committee 
when Extension Services policies are discussed. 

Consultants of the Extension Services are members and attend 
meetings of the State and National Library Associations and take active 
part in discussion. Because of this close link it is possible to have a well 
integrated program. 


GOAL 


Library service should be available locally to everyone in the 
state. The methods of achieving this are determined locally by the 
framework of the law with the cooperation of the Illinois State Library. 

Permissive legislation already exists. More libraries are not needed, 
but individual libraries can be strengthened to work out the program of 
adequate service locally, and, extended to the rural areas. 

Because regional groups vary it is important that library service be 
kept adapted:to the needs of the area. 


Drive-Up Book Returns 
have been installed 
at Public Libraries in: 


Carbondale, Jackson County 
Granite City, Madison County 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 











YOUR LIBRARY’S SUPPORT BY TAXATION 


Everyone in town, township or district helps to support the library 
by taxation—either directly, or indirectly—by paying rent on your house. 

You pay taxes for your library on the basis of the value of your 
property. If your neighbor’s house is assessed at twice the value of yours 
he pays twice as much toward the support of the library. 


LAW REGARDING USE OF LIBRARY 


Illinois Revised Statutes, 1953, Chapter 81, Section 6, Line 11: 
“And said board may extend the privileges and use of such library and 
reading-room to persons residing outside of such city in this state, upon 
such terms and conditions as said board may from time to time by its 
regulations prescribe.” 

Illinois Revised Statutes, 1953, Chapter 81, Section 11, Paragraph 2: 
“Library Boards of villages, towns and townships have the same power 
as those of city libraries.” 


THOSE OUTSIDE THE BOUNDARIES 


The families in the houses outside the city limits pay no tax toward 
your city library. What policy should a Library Board formulate to 
take care of service to this thickly populated fringe area surrounding 
most of our cities? 


FEES IN EFFECT NOW 


A sampling of twelve libraries in Illinois shows fees for non residents 
ranging from $1 to $4 per year for family cards. 


RATE OF PAYMENT BY TAXATION 


In those same cities the per person expenditure for the library ranged 
from 97 cents to $2.50 in the taxing area. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


Easy figuring will show that a family of four within the city limits 
pays from $4 to $10 toward the support of these libraries (whether they 
use them or not) while outsiders have the advantage at one-fourth the 
cost, on the average. 


KNOW NON-RESIDENTS 


In order to simplify your borrowers file the cards for non-residents 
may be of a different color and spotted easily. This makes it simple to 
spot the card for annual renewal. 
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Mrs. Altoe N. Stone, Chairman, Trustee’s Section of I. L. A. announced 
the following appointments to the Trustee’s Citations Committee: Mrs. N. L. 
Purvin, Chairman, Chicago; Mrs. John P. Nowlan, Galva; Mrs. Leon Krantz, 
Evanston; Miss Faith Armstrong, Rockford; and Miss Muriel Perry, Decatur. 


CITATIONS OF TRUSTEES 


Nominations for the 1954 citations, which are given by the Illinois Li- 
brary Association to two trustees in the state in recognition of meritorious 
achievement in the field of library service, should be sent to the Chairman of 
the Citations committee by June 28, 1954. The awards will be made at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Library Association which will be held in 
Springfield in November. 


The Citations committee, appointed by the Trustees Section and the 
president of the Illinois Library Association, will follow the rules adopted in 
former years, which are as follows: 


Qualifications: 


1—Equal consideration will be given to trustees of small and large 
libraries. 


2—The jury may take into consideration service to the local library 
and such other library services as may be presented in the records of 
the candidates’ achievements. 


3—That the citations be limited to trustees in active service during 
at least part of the calendar year preceding the meeting at which the 
award is made. 


Procedures: 


1—The recommendations for citations may be submitted by any 
library board, individual library trustee, the Illinois State Library, 
the Illinois Library Association, the Trustees’ Section of the II]linois 
Library Association, or by any community civic organization. 


2—Recommendations must be accompanied by a full record of the 
candidates’ achievements. 


3—Recommendations, whenever possible, should be submitted in 
quintuplicate, so that each member of the jury may have a copy of 
each candidates’ records. 


4—Recommendations must be submitted to the chairman of the jury 
on or before the 28th of June prior to the next annual meeting. 


The success of the project this year, as in other years, depends upon 
receiving the co-operation of all Illinois librarians and trustees in submitting 
recommendations to the committee. 


Mrs. M. L. Purvin, 

Chairman, Citations Committee 
5242 Hyde Park Boulevard 
Chicago 15, Ill. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor{ 











STUDENT LIBRARIANS’ CONFERENCE— 
A MEASURING STICK 


MIRIAM HERRON* 


T ue first student librarians’ confer- 
ence in mid-state Illinois is a thing 
of the past. The big day, Saturday, 
November 14, had been marked in 
red on our calendar since September. 
The girls of the Colophon club and 
I now sit down to evaluate our ex- 
periences as hostesses to about ninety 
lively student assistants (all girls, as 
it turned out). The largest delega- 
tion was a group of thirty from 
Effingham Central School. The dele- 
gation coming from the greatest dis- 
tance was Mrs. Manwaring’s staff 
from Marshall. Other schools send- 
ing representatives were Arcola, 
Cumberland, Pana, Nokomis and 
Teutopolis. 

The idea of being a pioneer mover 
in the student library conference field 
for our area was rather appalling 
when broached to me by Charlene 
Galloway of Danville, herself a 
pioneer in this movement. The proj- 
ect seemed tremendous for a small 
library club to undertake. We have 
only twenty-four members. But the 
librarian underestimated the en- 
thusiasm of her club. Of course they 
could do it! With characteristic am- 
bition, they found an open date on 
the school calendar, secured the 
blessing of the Illinois Principals’ 
Association, and sent out invitations 


t Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member Advisory Committee Illinois 
State Library. 

* Librarian, Shelbyville Community High School, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


to fifty schools in eleven counties 
where we had been told no confer- 
ence had been held. Fortunately, not 
all of the schools replied to our 
SOS for student librarians. The 
theme of the conference, if we had 
one, was “Calling All Student Libra- 
rians.” Some schools answered that 
they were interested but transporta- 
tion difficulties, Saturday jobs, and 
conflicting meetings made the trip 
impossible. 

Planning the program was an 
early responsibility. Besides advice 
from Miss Galloway, Lenna Schwabe 
of Urbana gave excellent suggestions. 
We were fortunate in securing for 
our “keynoter” Miss Eunice Speer of 
Illinois Normal University who 
spoke on “Keys to the Library.” 
You may have guessed that the keys 
were our student assistants them- 
selves. Then on the practical side, 
we secured Miss Linnie Austin of 
Effingham to speak on “Repairing 
books.” Our principal, C. R. Fegley, 
gave the address of welcome. 

We had sent a checklist with our 
invitation to the conference asking 
each school to vote on topics for the 
discussion groups. Those which 
proved most popular were: Library 
Clubs, Student Assistants As Others 
See Them, Missing Books, and 
What to Do for Book Week. Possible 
demonstrations were voted on also, 
but when the time came to print the 
program, there were no demonstra- 
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tors. We tried to give each partici- 
pating school a job to do, either to 
furnish a leader, a recorder, or a 
demonstrator for one of the meet- 
ings. All present entered into the 
program with good will. 

The social angle was not forgot- 
ten. With the able assistance of the 
F.H.A. girls and their sponsor, Miss 
Mathias, a popular chili lunch was 
served in the cafeteria at noon. The 
Colophon Club recreation commit- 
tee provided place card-nut cups 
mounted on an open book, with the 
local variety of Chelifers Ex Libris 
coyly grinning over the edge. By 
seating everyone alphabetically, the 
hostesses and guests were well mixed. 
At the end of the day, the busy 
recreation committee provided free 
cokes, games and a prize for the girl 
who had secured the most auto- 
graphs. 

At the business meeting, the vote 
was overwhelmingly in favor of an- 
other conference, and Effingham 
came to the rescue with an invita- 
tion to meet with them in the spring 
of 54. The delegates also recom- 
mended exchange visits of library 
assistants on a day when school is in 
regular session. The group was not 
ready for a formal organization with 
a name, constitution and officers. It 
was decided that the host school 
should appoint its own committees 
to run the conference. 

In thinking back over the con- 
ference and the events leading up to 
it, this is what some of the student 
assistants said: 

Kay: “I enjoyed Miss Speer’s ad- 
dress, particularly the part telling of 
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other student librarians’ meetings. I 
obtained several suggestions from 
the discussion group that I attended. 
I hope I can attend the spring con- 
ference. In my opinion, the day was 
well spent.” 

Nora: “The conference was a lot 
of fun. To me, the discussion groups 
were the most interesting as everyone 
told their ideas and everyone gained 
ideas. We might use the Pana idea 
for a book float some time.” 

Sandra: “The conference, I 
thought, was a lot of fun and a big 
success. I enjoyed meeting new peo- 
ple and tho’ I wasn’t able to partici- 
pate in the discussions and games, I 
had a very enjoyable day. I am cer- 
tainly looking forward to our con- 
ference in the spring when I will not 
be working on a committee.” 

Shirley: “Well, I find there are 
many different ways to solve some 
of the problems that arise in the 
library. I was quite interested in 
what others had to say and they 
seemed interested in our school.” 

Judy: “It was a lot of work but a 
lot of fun, too. The others thought 
our library was very nice and told 
me about theirs. I found out some 
things other schools do for Book 
Week. We can use that idea about 
dressing up as book characters when 
we initiate new members next fall.” 

When the hostess enjoy their own 
party, it must be good—at least it 
was good for them. Those who 
worked on the conference grew 
visibly in morale and responsibility 
as they ironed out their problems 
and worked together for a common 
end. 


—""" Se 


—— a - 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WILLiAM D. Murpny, Editor* 








HERALD AND REVIEW LIBRARY?{ 


AGNES C. HENEBRYT 


A NEWSPAPER library exists prima- 
rily to supply information and ma- 
terial which will help the editors 
publish the daily paper. It is a serv- 
ice department which selects and 
files for future ready reference such 
materials as clippings, photographs, 
cuts, negatives, reference books and 
bound volumes and microfilm of old 
newspapers. A good library is indis- 
pensible for background material 
helpful to editors and reporters. It’s 
the “memory” of the newspaper staff. 

The Herald and Review library 
clipping files date back to 1888 when 
Harry M. Wheeler, a Decatur Daily 
Review reporter, stored police notes 
in a stogy cigar box. W. F. Hardy, 
then editor, started the Decatur 
Herald library in 1910. The two li- 
braries were combined following the 
consolidation of the papers in Sep- 
tember 1931. The present library is 





* Librarian, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
& Ellis, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

+ Librarian. 

t Decatur, III. 





Miss AGnes C. HENE- 
BRY, Librarian of the 
Decatur Herald and Re- 
view, has been on the 
staff of the library there 
since 1929. Miss Hene- 
bry attended Mé£illikin 
University. She is a 
member of Special Li- 
braries Association, serv- 
ing as Chairman of the 
Newspaper Division in 
1948 and as Editor of 
the Newspaper Division 
Bulletin in 1951. She is 
also a member of the 
National Office Manage- 
ment Association and a 
Director of the Decatur 
Chapter for the 1952-54 
term. 





unusual in that it is a central filing 
department with the switchboard 
also in the room. Correspondence for 
the whole office and old business 
office records such as vouchers and 
ledger cards are a library responsi- 
bility. Since 1945, when the Dispatch 
room was established, the advertising 
mat and cut files are also in the li- 
brary and all local and national dis- 
play ads clear through the depart- 
ment. However, since most news- 
paper libraries serve mainly the 
editorial staff, this article will deal 
with that part of the files. 


The library is on the second floor, 
adjacent to the news room. The 
room occupies 1,076 sq. feet with the 
editorial files occupying 740 sq. feet 
of that space. With the proposed 
building remodeling, the library 
should have a little more space. 
Some desks are arranged in the 
counter, with files back of them, so 
that customers entering the room 
from the news room or hallway may 
have immediate service. Librarians 
are on duty from 7:00 a.m. until 
11:00 p.m. daily, except Sunday. A 
total of 19 full-time and 4 part-time 
persons, including three switchboard 
operators and two office boys, are on 
the staff, but only about the time of 
five persons is devoted to the edi- 
torial files. 


The clipping file is the backbone 
of a newspaper library. The Herald 
and Review library has approxi- 
mately 725,000 clippings in 180,000 
envelopes, covering biographies and 
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subjects from a local automobile ac- 
cident to the Korean war. The staff 
marks with red pencil in each day’s 
newspaper the items that may be 
needed again as background for 
future news stories and editorials. 
Duplication of clips is preferred, but 
any cross references are indicated 
with an X beside the name or sub- 
ject. Items are dated with an auto- 
matic dater, clipped with a “Yankee 
Clipper,” folded, alphabetized in a 
sorter, and filed. All clippings, 
whether concerning a person, subject 
or place, are filed in one alphabet. 
Small clips are filed in 4 x 6” en- 
velopes and more bulky files in 
9x12” envelopes. Cross references 
are noted on the 4x 6” envelopes, if 
there is one for that heading, or on 
pink cards in the same file. 

The 2,000 pamphlets are filed 
alphabetically in a separate letter- 
size file. Larger clips and pamphlets 
are indexed and cross referenced in 
the small clip file. 

The clipping files emphasize local 
biographies and subject information, 
but cover also selected state, na- 
tional and international subjects. 
Biographical questionnaires, with a 
covering letter asking also for a 
recent photo, are mailed to area elec- 
tion candidates, officers of clubs, 
business men, teachers, ministers, 
doctors and other prominent persons. 

Lists are kept up to date on local 
drownings, big fires, murders, polio 
cases, officers of organizations, Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, Red Cross goal and 
collection, etc. Clippings on election 
returns, parks, and some local history 
are pasted into scrapbooks and the 
books indexed. 

Anytime an error appears in the 
newspaper, a pink slip noting the 
correction is attached to the clipping, 
along with any correction printed. 
Corrections are made in the bound 
files and papers for microfilming. If 
the papers have been filmed, a dot of 
color made with Kodak transparent 
water color stamps, calls attention to 
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an error somewhere in that item, but 
a better method is needed for mark- 
ing errors in the film. 

The 140,000 photos are filed alpha- 
betically in letter-size files with 
folders as guides. Limited space 
prevents use of envelopes or folders 
for each individual or subject. Good 
pictures of individuals in groups are 
cross referenced in the 3 x 5” card 
file. The staff selects the photos to 
be saved from each day’s paper. 
Captions are dated, clipped and 
pasted securely to the backs of the 
photos. Each photo is stamped with 
the Herald and Review identification, 
date used and the name or subject is 
wyitten in ink in the upper left-hand 
corner. The staff also selects file 
photos from Associated Press and 
other photos which are not used, and 
have some borrowed photos copied 
for the files before they are returned. 

In addition to making its own 
metal cuts in the engraving depart- 
ment, the Herald and Review uses a 
Fairchild Scan-a-graver, an electric 
engraving machine which makes 
plastic plates in a few minutes. The 
photo must be the size of the plate 
wanted, and the plates cannot be 
filed because they are inflammable. 
Therefore Fairchild photos the size 
of 1 col. cuts are identified as are 
other photos but filed in the 1 col. 
cut file. So far, there has been no 
evidence of damage to the photos. 
An effort is made to keep a 1 col. cut 
or photo of every prominent local 
person, and a good selection of 
photos on state, national and inter- 
national persons. Photos of historical 
or current value on places, subjects 
and events, are also saved. Original 
prints of important wirephotos are 
obtained from the Associated Press. 
Large photos are filed in folders an 
X-Ray size file, and large maps in a 
map case, and both indexed on 3 x 5” 
cards. 

The files contain approximately 
34,000 cuts, of which 30,000 are 1 col. 
size. Very few half column cuts, ex- 
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cept for service men, or mats of any 
size, are saved. Cuts are filed in en- 
velopes, alphabetically by sizes: 1 
col., 2 col., 3 col. and large. The few 
large cuts are filed numerically. Only 
cuts of individuals, buildings or his- 
torical scenes or events are filed. A 
dated proof is filed with each used 
cut, and every cut is identified and 
dated on the back with a Dri-Flo 
marking pen. A good identification 
and date as well as the name or sub- 
ject, are typed on the envelopes. 

The library’s 1,400 books, ar- 
ranged by the Dewey Decimal sys- 
tem, are mostly basic reference books 
such as the World Almanac, N. Y. 
Times Index, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Facts-On-File, U. S. Code, 
Railway Guide, Lincoln Library, 
census books, various Who’s Whos, 
books of quotations, thesaurus, for- 


eign language dictionaries, Congres- 
sional Directory, atlasses, histories, 
the Bible, Decatur city directories, 
and area and metropolitan telephone 
books. The Herald and Review li- 
brary depends on the Decatur Pub- 
lic Library, which is one block away, 
for books used less frequently. A 
local weather book has been kept up 
to date since 1894. Changes made in 
federal and state officials, etc., made 
between editions of books, are noted 
in the proper books such as the U.S. 


Government Manual and _ Illinois 
Blue Book. 
All the Decatur Heralds, since 


1880, and the Review, since 1878, and 
earlier Decatur papers published 
since 1844, have been microfilmed. 
The comparatively few historical 
bound volumes and single editions of 
the old newspapers saved are stored 
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in a fireproof vault. Current bound 
volumes are kept six years. A few 
exchange papers are kept a few 
weeks. 

Since installation of the Fairchild 
machine, the 24,000 negatives on file 
have become more important to the 
library because the machine can 
neither enlarge or reduce the photo 
image. Permanent negatives are filed 
alphabetically in envelopes, with 
groups cross referenced in the master 
3 x 5” card file. Temporary negatives 
are kept by date taken, for one year. 

Clearing is one of the main prob- 
lems of any newspaper library and 
the Herald and Review is no excep- 
tion. Clearing of clippings is a con- 
tinuous task, and all other files are 
cleared at 3-year intervals. Each 
day all files are cleared on persons 
who died a month previously. Daily, 
clippings on announcements of meet- 
ings, nomination of officers, and en- 
gagements are discarded when the 
final item containing the same in- 
formation is filed. Members of the 
Newspaper Division of S.L.A. are 
experimenting with methods of film- 
ing old clip files to save space. 
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The library serves every depart- 
ment of the newspaper in some way. 
Reporters check the library files be- 
fore starting to write their stories. 
There is close cooperation between 
the library and editors. Since no 
public information service is pro- 
vided, calls from the public are re- 
ferred to other sources if the request 
can’t be answered immediately and 
the information is available else- 
where. 

The library’s training program is 
established so that each staff member 
knows all phases of the work by the 
end of a six-year period. In order to 
help, notes have been made into in- 
struction manuals, and _ written 
schedules of routine duties provided. 
There is the finest cooperation be- 
tween the members of the staff and 
most of them find the work very in- 
teresting. Every newspaper librarian 
should be a member of the News- 
paper Division of Special Libraries 
Association, for the wonderful ex- 
change of ideas and cooperation be- 
tween its members is invaluable. 


* * * *K 


NOT FROM BOOKS ALONE 


From Mrs. Cecile Scott, 


librarian at Elizabeth Township 


Library, Jo Daviess county—“I also have letters from people asking 
me to send them material regarding the early history of Elizabeth 
and the surrounding territory. I had one lately in regard to two 
early families who were supposed to be buried in our cemetery. On 
Sunday I looked through the old part of the cemetery and found the 
grave stones with the names and dates of the ones wanted. The 
patron is from Davenport, Iowa, and is writing a book on the early 


history of this part of the State.” 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD* and Davip JOLLy,} Editors 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
PART II 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION AND BRANCH LIBRARIES 


Davi JOLLyt+ 


T HE administrative organization of 
the University Library of North- 
western, embracing the libraries on 
the Evanston Campus, is of the type 
generally recognized as a partially 
centralized system within a specific 
institution. The lines of authority 
and responsibility flow from the 
Trustees to the President, from the 
President to the Dean of Faculties, 
and from the Dean of Faculties to 
the University Librarian who is re- 
sponsible for performing or delegat- 
ing the duties of administration and 
for establishing the functional rela- 
tionships within which the work of 
the Library is accomplished. 

The chief library officers aiding 
the University Librarian on the con- 
duct of library matters are: 


The Assistant Librarian, a staff 
and line officer, who is in charge 
of personnel, supplies, equipment, 
the science libraries other than 
Tech Institute and the editing of 
library publications including the 
weekly Northwestern Library 
News. 

The Circulation Librarian, who 
is in charge of all regular circula- 
tion work, carrel assignments, 





* Librarian, Undergraduate Division, University 
of Illinois, Navy Pier, icago. 

+ Assistant Librarian, Charles Deering Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


inter-library loans, readers’ ad- 
visory work, and the Reserve Book 
Room. 

The Chief of Reference and Spe- 
cial Services, who, in addition to 
performing the normal reference 
functions, coordinates activities in 
the Periodicals Room, Browsing 
Room, Rare Book Room, Com- 
merce Reading Room, Documents 
Division, Curriculum Laboratory, 
Archives, and one unit located out- 
side the main building, the Music 
Library. He also is in charge of 
the library orientation program 
and exhibits. 

The Chief of Technical Services 
who directs the activities of the 
Order Division, Catalog Division, 
Gifts and Exchanges Section, Bind- 
ery Section, and Mechanical Prep- 
arations Section.’ 

The Librarian of the Tech- 
nological Institute Library who is 
in charge of the largest Branch 
Library on campus. 


Together with the University Li- 
brarian these officers constitute the 
Council of the University Library. 
The Council advises about and 


7A rather full discussion of the development 


and organization of a Technical Services Depart- 
ment by the then Chief, Edwin B. Colburn, ap- 
pears in College and Research Libraries, January, 
1950, pp. 47-53. 
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makes recommendations concerning 
policy, library planning, budgeting, 
staffing, and the like. They are 
joined in their deliberation whenever 
desirable by the heads of major serv- 
ice or technical units, and, concerning 
matters affecting staff welfare, by 
the duly elected representative of the 
Staff Association. These officers in 
turn meet with their staffs for report- 
ing decisions, discussing problems, 
coordinating activities, and planning 
for general over-all improvement. 
Within this administrative struc- 
ture, as shown on the organization 
chart, each of the three Branch Li- 
braries occupies a distinct and differ- 
ent place. This is due in part to their 
history and development, in part to 
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staffing needs, in part to an effort to 
improve communication and _ co- 
ordination, and in part to curriculum 
changes. 


The earliest statement of policy 
affecting departmental libraries ap- 
pears in the Librarian’s Report for 
1909: 


It is believed that a _ central 
library system as contrasted with 
the co-called departmental library 
system, best serves the common 
interests of members of the Uni- 
versity. In order to carry out this 
fundamental principle, the Libra- 
rian shall have full control of all 
seminary libraries. No books shall 
be transferred to a seminary li- 
brary or be withdrawn from a 
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seminary library without the Li- 
brarian’s consent.’ 


This policy has been confirmed in 
the University Statutes. Those 
adopted April 20, 1938 stipulate that 
the libraries on the Evanston campus 
“shall form one collection to be 
known as the University Library.” 
Beyond this statement, however, lit- 
tle else affecting departmental libra- 
ries can be found. They existed, were 
recognized and granted sufferance by 
the Library, but naught else. When 
plans were being drawn up for the 
Charles Deering Library an invita- 
tion was extended to all depart- 
mental libraries to come together in 
the new building. Most of them pre- 
ferred to remain outside, although 
the library of the School of Com- 
merce did come into Deering where 
it is now a separate service. unit 
within the building. Later on, a sur- 
vey, The Library Situation on the 
Evanston Campus,® conducted in 
1936 by the library staff alludes in 
passing to only two departmental li- 
braries, those in the School of Music 
and in the Geology Department, and 
they were mentioned only to record 
the accumulated arrearage in cata- 
loging. By inference, then, we gather 
that Departmental Libraries were 
recognized at least to the extent that 
library materials were supplied them 
through the agency of the central li- 
brary on campus. However, it is not 
until 1939 that we discover evidence 
of real attention being given the De- 
partmental Libraries. In the fall of 
that year the work of the Circulation 
Department* was _ reorganized to 
allow one member thereof to devote 
one-half time to the departmental li- 
braries. There was a three-fold rea- 
son for this development: the 


2 Northwestern University Bulletin, Report of 
the Librarian. Evanston, Illinois, 1910. Series IX, 
Number 20, p. 6 

® Northwestern University, Evanston, 
1936. 63p. Mimeo. 

*I am indebted to the excellent Annual Reports 
prepared by Mary Hilton, Head of the Circulation 
Department, for the information digested in this 
section. 
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“shake-down” in the new building 
and major adjustments required were 
now completed allowing some time 
for work outside the building, cur- 
ricular changes were resulting in 
pressure to improve the departmental 
library system, and the Circulation 
Head’s early experience in branch, 
station, and school library work 
made her sympathetic toward and 
interested in better supervision of the 
departmental libraries. At this time 
there were nine Departmental Libra- 
ries in various stages of organization: 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, En- 
gineering, Geology, Mathematics, 
Music, Physics, and Zoology. They 
were administered by departmental 
secretaries or by student assistants. 


At the outset many problems be- 
came only too apparent to the staff 
member assigned to work with the 
Departmental Libraries. Collections 
were not organized, inventories had 
not been taken, many volumes were 
(temporarily) missing, charging sys- 
tems were inadequate, catalogs were 
ill-organized or non-existent. On the 
credit side there was to be noted a 
friendly spirit of cooperation on the 
part of the faculty to aid in improv- 
ing the situation; and a disposition 
on the part of the secretaries and 
student assistants employed by the 
department to work at the job, learn 
library routines, and improve service. 


By the end of the first year of 
direct supervision much progress 
could be reported. Weekly visits had 
been made to all libraries. Six of the 
collections had been _ inventoried. 
Where partial catalogs existed, the 
filing was revised. New and reason- 
ably uniform charging systems were 
introduced, as were periodical check- 
ing systems. Altogether it was a year 
of accomplishment. The Departmen- 
tal Libraries were given direct super- 
vision and much better coordination 
with the central library was achieved. 
This work continued with equally 
good results in succeeding years. 
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In September 1944 Mr. Jens Ny- 
holm became University Librarian. 
Mr. Nyholm brought to his new post 
a background of excellent technical 
training and wide and diversified ex- 
perience. A survey of the University 
Library problems he made prior to 
accepting the librarianship made him 
completely familiar with local prob- 
lems and the urgency of solving 
them. Under his leadership, the 
problems of Departmental Libraries 
(among many others) were pushed 
efficaciously toward solution. 

Shortly after Mr. Nyholm acceded 
to the librarianship, the principle of 
centralization was reaffirmed as was 
the stipulation that all the libraries 
on the Evanston campus formed one 
collection known as the University 
Library. President Snyder took oc- 
casion to incorporate appropriate 
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statements of policy affecting the Li- 
brary into memoranda addressed to 
all the Schools on the Evanston 
campus. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
LIBRARY 


Meantime an event of the utmost 
significance to the development of 
Northwestern University, its educa- 
tional program, and hence, its library 
program, occurred. Announcement 
was made on March 21, 1939 of a 
magnificent gift from Walter P. Mur- 
phy for the creation of a Tech- 
nological Institute, an Institute to be 
second to none! This—after several 
years of discussion, negotiation, de- 
spair, hope, and, finally, achieve- 
ment! On April 1, 1940 ground was 
broken for the new Institute. 





Technological Institute Library. 
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Between the announcement and 
the ground-breaking ceremony en- 
sured a period of feverish activity 
and planning. Many plans were 
drawn, revised, discarded, and re- 
drawn. At first no provision for a 
library was included in the plans. 
This omission was remedied through 
a vigorous campaign waged by the 
library administration and supported 
by librarians of outstanding tech- 
nical colleges and by experts in li- 
brary planning with the end result 
that when the building was com- 
pleted it included a library on the 
third floor, front, with seats for 112 
readers in the large reading room, 40 
carrels, offices for librarian and staff, 
and stacks for 60,000 volumes. 

Into this new unit in January, 1942 
were moved the small departmental 
collections in Engineering, Chemistry, 
and Physics as well as the books in 
these fields formerly housed in Deer- 
ing Library. The moving was super- 
vised by Deering’s Circulation De- 
partment which, as soon as a libra- 
rian for what soon became known 
campus-wide as “Tech Library” was 
appointed, relinquished all supervi- 
sion of those books. 

Since then, the development of the 
Tech Library has been vigorous and 
the growth of its collections sound. 
It is now administered by a librarian 
who is responsible directly to the 
University Librarian. He is aided by 
a staff of four full-time assistants 
and several part-time assistants. All 
ordering, cataloging, binding are cen- 
tralized in Deering Library where 
one of the full-time assistants is as- 
signed to be responsible for and co- 
ordinate Tech Library’s Technical 
Services. At present, book stock 
numbers 44,700 and 852 periodicals 
are received currently. Non-technical 
literature (poetry, belles-lettres, mys- 
teries, etc.) are borrowed from Deer- 
ing’s stacks and housed in Tech Li- 
brary as an inducement to browse or 
for recreational reading. Its budget 
has grown from a few thousand dol- 
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lars in the beginning to an appropria- 
tion of $38,388.75 for fiscal 1953/54. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC LIBRARY 


When the Circulation Department 
assumed supervision of Departmental 
Libraries, the Music Library claimed 
special attention because of frequent 
complaints of inefficient service. 
Corrective measures were applied— 
minimal records were established and 
a workable charging system was soon 
installed. The following year the 
student assistant in charge of the 
Music Library received a week’s in- 
structions in library operations which 
was supplemented throughout the 
year in the course of the weekly 
visits. However, problems persisted: 
quarters were inadequate, essential 
equipment was lacking, the need for 
a trained librarian to take charge was 
becoming apparent, and more space 
was needed if the Music Library was 
to house the 780’s then shelved in 
Deering. 

Recognition of a problem is often 
the first sound step toward solution 
thereof, and that much had been ac- 
complished. Then, in March, 1941, 
Northwestern’s beloved Librarian, 
Theodore W. Koch, passed away. In 
December “the day that will live in 
infamy” burned itself into American’s 
collective memory. These two unre- 
lated events brought about a not un- 
common campus situation for those 
times when the Library engaged in a 
“holding action” but was unable to 
progress in any area as rapidly as 
before. This situation continued 
through most of World War II until 
September 1944 when Mr. Jens Ny- 
holm accepted the call to become 
University Librarian. 

Soon thereafter, Dean Beattie of 
the School of Music who was as 
anxious as the library staff to resolve 
the Music Library’s plight, asked the 
new Librarian for his assistance. A 
congenial climate of cooperation was 
soon established with particularly 
notable results. With the opening of 
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Section of School of Music Library. 


the 1945/46 academic year, the 
Music Library was moved into larger 
quarters, a start was made on de- 
veloping a complete catalog for the 
collection, and, most important, it 
was administered by a member of the 
general library staff. This staff mem- 
ber at first devoted one-half her time 
to the Music Library and directed 
the work of student assistants who 
supervised during the remainder of 
its open hours. Soon the Music Li- 
brary became an exceedingly active 
unit in the University’s system. The 
Music Librarian’s position became a 
full-time one — and more. The 
budget for student assistants was in- 
creased to meet the insistent clamor 
that the library remain open longer. 
New shelving, record players, book 
trucks, charging desk, and fluorescent 
lights were installed over a period of 
time. The 780’s were transferred 
from Deering. The collections con- 
tinued to grow and their use climbed 


remarkably as these statistics taken 
from the Music Librarian’s Annual 
Reports show: 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS 
1945/46 1949/50 


Regular Books .. 5,846 12,871 
Reserved Books. 2,667 11,636 
Phonorecords 2,321 6,781 


The need for additional staff was 
only too apparent. However, the 
straitened financial circumstances be- 
setting practically ll privately 
owned colleges and universities ren- 
dered the creation of new staff posi- 
tions impossible. And such relief as 
could be afforded came through a 
slightly increased budget for student 
assistants. Then in May, 1952, after 
the School of Music had received a 
generous financial bequest, funds 
were made available to the Library 
to provide for a full-time clerical as- 
sistant, to buy books, scores, sheet 
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music, and related materials to build 
up the musicological collections, and 
for a microfilm reader. An additional 
appropriation for the acquisition of 
musicological materials has been 
made for fiscal 1953/54 from School 
of Music funds. 

When the Music Librarian was 
first appointed to that position she 
reported directly to the University 
Librarian. On September 1, 1950 the 
Reference Librarian became Chief of 
Reference and Special Services. The 
new post was created “to achieve 
better integration of the general ref- 
erence service and the specialized 
services carried on by the Rare Book 
Room, the Documents and Com- 
merce Divisions, the Curriculum 
Laboratory and the Music Library. 
Through the coordination of these 
important service units, their contri- 
butions to the total library system 
should increase in significance and 
strength.”® After this, the Music Li- 
brarian reported directly to the Chief 
of Reference and Special Services, 
and through him to the University 
Librarian. An advisory committee of 
Music School faculty offers advice 
and suggestions for library guidance 
and development. 


THE GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
LIBRARY 


At the time the Circulation De- 
partment took over supervision of 
the Departmental Libraries, the Geol- 
ogy Library was the largest of them 
all and, in consequence, received the 
lion’s share of attention at the begin- 
ning. Its problems were similar to 
those already detailed but more 
glaring because of its greater size. 
Work was begun on cataloging ar- 
rears, compiling an accurate shelf 
list, integrating a textbook and a 
pamphlet collection of considerable 
size, and adequate servicing. The li- 
brary was open some 21 hours a 


®° Northwestern Library News. Vol. IV, no. 48, 


p. 3. August 25, 1950. 
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week during the regular academic 
year, and about 12 hours a week dur- 
ing the ‘summer quarter. At both 
times it was managed by student as- 
sistants. The Geology Department 
at this time offered courses in 
Geography as well as Geology. 

During the war the tremendous 
interest in geography, maps, map in- 
telligence, and cartography increased 
enrollment both in undergraduate 
and graduate Geography courses to 
such an extent that Geography was 
made a Department of the College of 
Liberal Arts in 1945. By the opening 
of the academic year 1945/46 agree- 
ment had been reached to rename the 
Geology Library the Geology and 
Geography Library, and to staff it 
with members of the general library 
staff thus making it a Branch Li- 
brary. Accordingly it was placed 
under the supervision of the Science 
Librarian and staffed by a library 
assistant aided by some student help. 
Hours of opening were increased, the 
book collection grew, a complete dic- 
tionary catalog was started, and an 
area catalog (for the geographers) 
begun. 

While this was happening, ar- 
rangements were completed to bring 
the Departmental Libraries of Bot- 
any and Zoology together in Deering, 
and join with them the reference ma- 
terials in Anthropology, to form a 
Life Sciences Reading Room. This 
too was under the supervision of the 
Science Librarian and staffed by a 
library assistant and student helpers. 

The Science Librarian devoted 
approximately one-half of her time 
to order and catalog work for the 
two major units under her charge, 
and the other half to work in the 
units themselves. Such time as she 
could spare from both activities was 
employed to give aid and technical 
assistance to the only remaining De- 
partmental Libraries, Astronomy and 
Mathematics. 

So far as the departments to which 
it is of major benefit are concerned, 
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the Geology and Geography Library 
is well-located, even if it is inade- 
quate in size. For the rest of its 
users, it is by no means in an ideal 
spot situated as it is on the top floor 
of University Hall—four steep flights 
up and no elevator! Location, how- 
ever, is only one of the several prob- 
lems facing the future of this Branch 
Library. There has been speculation 
that the Geology Department might 
move into or near the Technological 
Institute. If this should come about 
it would seem logical to incorporate 
the geological holdings with Tech 
Library. What then for Geography? 
As it is now, no one can define what 
materials should logically be limited 
to the Geography section of a library 
since the interests of the geographers 
comprehend meterology, soil-science, 
demography, city-planning—to men- 
tion a few subjects —in addition to 
the usual topics of human and 
physical geography and cartography.°® 


*The library at the State University of Iowa 
has attempted to solve a similar problem by estab- 
lishing the departmental offices of the Geography 
Department in its new library building. 


NEWS 


Foreign Scholarships. Illinois libra- 
rians may be interested in one of the 
three fellowships to be awarded U. S. 
citizens by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment for graduate study in Holland 
during the 1954-55 academic year. 
These are the Hendrik Willem van 
Loon, Edward W. Bok, and Hendrik 
Anton Coenen Torchiana fellowships. 
Each includes a cash stipend of 2,000 
guilders—approximately $500 — and 
tuition costs are waived. Application 
should be made before March 1. 
Blank forms and additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the U. S. 
Student Department of the Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 
67th Street, New York 21. 

Publications. You may be inter- 
ested in acquiring a copy of “Don’t 
Join the Book Burners,” President 
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The position of Science Librarian has 
been vacant since July 1948. The 
Assistant Librarian has attempted to 
fill the vacuum since then. Thus in 
essence, the future of the Geology 
and Geography Library is contingent 
upon developments on campus and 
in the Library’s over-all program. 
To summarize briefly, the Univer- 
sity Library at Northwestern has 
three Branch Libraries, each with a 
different administrative organization. 
The Technological Institute Libra- 
rian reports directly to the Univer- 
sity Librarian, the Music Librarian 
to the Chief of Reference and Special 
Services, and the Geology and 
Geography Librarian to the Assistant 
Librarian. The reasons for such 
diversity have been described dir- 
ectly or by implication in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. Whatever else a 
critic may say of these arrangements 
he must admit on examining them 
closely that they work. Let the 
writer add that change or ameliora- 
tion usually involves that ponderous 
phenomenon, “the budget.” 


NOTES 


Eisenhower’s remarks at the Dart- 
mouth College Commencement on 
June 14, 1953. The Dartmouth Col- 
lege Library has issued that his- 
torical pronouncement as a hand- 
some broadside. 


* * £ & 


The International Information Ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
State (the successor to the United 
States Information Service) has is- 
sued a white paper, Report on the 
Book and Library Program. The Re- 
port reveals great activity in dis- 
seminating anti-communist literature 
abroad, “. . . 44 works [by known 


anti-communist authors] were made 
available in translation to more than 
6,000,000 readers in book form or by 
through 


serialization commercial 
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channels as a result of assistance fur- 
nished by the program. Thirty 
United States Government docu- 
ments on communism have been dis- 
tributed, in 83,785 copies, largely 
through the library program.” (page 
27) And, on a topic much in the 
news, the Report has this to say, 

“Next, about book burnings. Un- 
der no circumstances should any 
book be burned, and I wish to em- 
phasize the word ‘any.’ The burning 
of a book is a wicked symbolic act. 
There is no place for book burnings 
in an American library, let alone a 
library operated by our Government. 
We don’t deal with ideas we dislike 
by imitating the totalitarian tech- 
nique we despise. The burning of a 
book is not an act against that book 
alone; it is an act against free insti- 
tutions.” (page 73) 


* * * * &* 


The Department of English, 
Northwestern University, has issued 
“A Guide to Ezra Pound’s Cantos” 
through Canto VI in the first three 
issues of its mimeographed publica- 
tion The Analyst. Libraries may ob- 
tain copies by writing to the editor, 
Robert Mayo, Associate Professor of 
English. For teachers who wish to 
use the “Guide” in teaching the 
Cantos, copies will be supplied in 
any quantity at ten cents each post- 
paid. 


Institute Li- 
University, 


The Technological 
brary, Northwestern 
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ALAN KRULL, librarian, has issued 
a Checklist of Periodicals including 
all periodicals currently received and 
all periodicals for which new orders 
have been placed. Copies may be 
obtained by writing to Gifts and Ex- 
changes, Northwestern University 
Library, Evanston. 


* * * * 


Opportunity. The Evansville, In- 
diana, Public Library has a vacancy 
for a business representative, whose 
main duties will be to coordinate the 
needs and resources in various busi- 
ness fields and to represent the li- 
brary in its dealings with business 
men. Salary: $3,700-4,300, annu- 
ally depending upon the qualifica- 
tions. Application blanks and addi- 
tional information may be obtained 
from Mrs. H. L. Howe, chairman, 
staff committee, Evansville Public 
Library, Evansville 8, Indiana. 


* * ££ K 


Contoura-Constat. Two Chicago 
area libraries are experimenting with 
the Contoura-Constat combination 
for reproducing invoices, missing 
periodical articles, parts of books, 
and similar library applications of 
photo-copying devices. If you are 
interested in their results or have 
questions regarding specific applica- 
tions of such devices, write either to 
WILLIAM R. SIEBEN, Reference 
Librarian, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago or to IAN W. THOM, Chief of 
Technical Services, Northwestern 
University Library, Evanston. 


HARTWELL NEEDS HELP! 


In process at the moment is the 
first revision in almost ten years of 
the GREATER CHICAGO LI- 
BRARY DIRECTORY. The new 
revision planned for 1954 publica- 
tion, is a joint project of the Chicago 
Library Club and the Illinois Chap- 
ter of the Special Libraries Associa- 


tion, and, as such it is considerably 
more ambitious than the 1945 direc- 
tory. This edition, the Editorial 
Committee hopes, will record all the 
college and university libraries, the 
major special libraries and the largest 
public libraries of the state, as well 
as all of the established libraries of 
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Metropolitan Chicago. If that kind 
of an aim is fulfilled, the proposed 
title of “Greater Chicago Library 
Directory” will be justified. 

Halfway through November ques- 
tionnaires were dispatched to ap- 
proximately 900 libraries in the de- 
fined area. By mid-January more 
than half of those questionnaires 
were back in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee can’t help but 
worry about the libraries not repre- 
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sented in the returned collection of 
questionnaires, both those libraries 
that have failed to return the ques- 
tionnaire they received, and those li- 
braries that may have been missed 
in the initial mailing. If your library 
falls in either of these categories, the 
chairman of the Editorial Committee 
(Wayne M. Hartwell, F. E. Comp- 
ton & Company, 1000 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 10), would be 
more than grateful to have your im- 
mediate report. 


* *£ *£ * 


PROJECTORS 


Mrs. Emily M. Campbell, librarian at DeKalb, DeKalb county, 
reports: “A projector for showing film strips and slides was added 
to the audio-visual service of the library. It will be loaned to groups 


and clubs for program use.” 


Mrs. Bess Brown, librarian, and Board of Directors of the 
library at Sparta, Randolph county, report having purchased a 
16 mm movie projector and screen for loan to community groups. 
They are appreciative about the responsibility that groups show in 
using and returning this expensive piece of library property. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Library Service 








Dr. Harold Lancour, Associate 
Director of the University of Illinois 
Library School has been elected to a 
four year term as a co-opted member 
of the UNESCO sponsored Interna- 
tional Committee for Social Sciences 
Documentation. Dr. Lancour is the 
only American among the twelve 
members of this major international 
bibliographical body. 

The Committee has for its object 
the development throughout the 
world of bibliography and documen- 
tation in the social sciences. Since 
its establishment in 1950 it has been 
instrumental in starting two impor- 
tant publications: The International 
Political Science Abstracts, a quar- 
terly now in its fourth year, and 
Current Sociology, also a quarterly 
now in its second volume. The lat- 
ter publication includes in alternate 
issues the comprehensive IJnterna- 
tional Bibliography of Sociology. 
Produced under the editorship of 
Jean Mbeyriat, Librarian of the 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques in Paris, these publica- 
tions are issued by UNESCO and 
distributed through Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, the official agent for 
UNESCO publications in the United 
States. They are bi-lingual, in Eng- 
lish and French. 

Other members of the Committee 
include: 

Andre Bertrand, Director of Stud- 
ies, National School of Administra- 
tion, Paris. 

A. C. Breycha-Vanthier, Librarian 
of the United Nations, Geneva. 

David Glass, London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 


Barbara Kyle, Librarian, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 
London. 

Kurt Lipstein, Squire Law Library, 
Old Schools, Cambridge, England. 

Jean Meynaud, Director, Gradu- 
ate School of Political Science, Paris. 

Philippe Muller, Vice-president, 
Swiss Psychological Association. 

Francesco Vito, President, Italian 
Association of Political and Social 


Sciences. 
* * * * 


The School of Commerce of North- 
western University, in cooperation 
with The National Records Manage- 
ment Council is offering a new 
course on Records Management and 
Archives Management. This non- 
credit course, given on the downtown 
campus, will consist of sixteen two- 
hour sessions on Tuesday evenings 
beginning February 16. 

The course is designed primarily 
for the junior scholars of business 
management. The subject matter 
will deal not only with the techniques 
of handling current records, but also 
with the tools available for cost 
studies in this expensive housekeep- 
ing operation. Although the major 
portion of the course will be directed 
toward the long-range preservation 
of those business records that will 
some day be the foundation for a 
history of our culture. 


Joseph W. Ernst, formerly of the 
National Records Management Coun- 
cil and now in the Business History 
Department at Northwestern, will be 
in charge of the course. Guest lec- 
turers who are leaders in the field, 
will appear to discuss their special- 
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ities. Class enrollment will be lim- 
ited to 40 people. 


* * * *€ 


The Institute of Government and 
Public Affairs at the University of 
Illinois has prepared a bibliography 
on “Illinois State and Local Govern- 
ment” that will be published in the 
spring. The 70 page bibliography 
has been prepared to provide a cen- 
tral and current source of materials 
for all persons, engaged in the study 
of Illinois governmental problems. 

The publication will be supplied 
free of charge to Illinois libraries. 
The cost to out of state libraries will 
be one dollar. Persons wishing to be 
placed on the mailing list to receive a 
copy, should write to the Institute 
of Government and Public Affairs, 
1209 W. Illinois St., Urbana, Illinois. 
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The first in its series of modern 
chapbooks has just been published 
by Beta Phi Mu, library science 
honorary fraternity. Emphasizing the 
fraternity’s interest in good book 
designing and printing, the first title 
in the series is Contemporary Book 
Design. The book has been written 
and designed by Ralph Eckerstrom, 
Art Director of the University of IIli- 
nois Press. It is based on a talk 
given by Mr. Eckerstrom at a Beta 
Phi Mu initiation dinner. 

The book affirms the close rela- 
tionship between author, designer, 
engraver, and printer which must 
exist for the best results. This rela- 
tionship was exemplified in the mak- 
ing of Contemporary Book Design. 
Not only were author and designer 
the same individual, but engraver, 
and printer both actively partici- 
pated in the entire planning of the 
book. So complete was the wish of 
all to produce a perfect book that the 
entire first printing was destroyed 
and the book completely reprinted 
when a minor flaw was discovered in 
the press work. 
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Ralph Eckerstrom, author of Con- 
temporary Book Design, has risen 
rapidly in the ranks of American 
book designers. A graduate of the 
University of Illinois, he gained ex- 
perience as an industrial and adver- 
tising designer before returning to the 
University in 1947 as instructor in 
industrial design. In 1949 Mr. Eck- 
erstrom became Art Director of the 
University Press and his work in the 
graphic arts received immediate na- 
tional recognition. Books which he 
designed were ifcluded in the Fifty 
Books of the Year exhibition spon- 
sored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts in 1949, 1950, 1951, and 
1952. Mr. Eckerstrom’s work was 
also represented in the Institute’s 
Printing for Commerce show in 1951 
and 1952, and in the exhibition of 
the Art Directors’ Club of Chicago 
in 1951 and 1952. Further recogni- 
tion came from England, Italy, and 
Sweden. In June, 1953, he con- 
ducted a seminar on Advertising De- 
sign in Stockholm, Sweden, on invi- 
tation from the Graphic Institute of 
Stockholm. In addition to his work 
at the University, Mr. Eckerstrom 
has been working on an Air Force 
contract project concerned with bet- 
ter utilization of social science re- 
search material. 
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“Reading Abilities: Averages and 
Deviations” by Emmett A. Betts, 
which appeared in Education for 
January 1954, is now available as a 
reprint for 10 cents from: The Read- 
ing Clinic, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pennsylvania. 
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The death of Mrs. Leah M. Reef, 
Carbondale, means the loss of a 
staunch supporter of modern library 
service in the State of Illinois. Mrs. 


Reef became a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Carbondale Li- 
brary in 1922 and served until her 
death and was ever alert and helpful 
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to the cause of providing adequate 
library service not only in her own 
community but in all of southern 
Illinois, and we join with Mrs. Fern 
Brewer when she said, “Needless to 
say, we have lost a wonderful friend.” 
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“Corrective Reading: For Re- 
tarded Readers” which was pub- 
lished in Educational Administration 
Supervision, volume 39, no. 6, Oc- 
tober 1953 is now available as a re- 
print for 40 cents through The Read- 
ing Clinic, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pa. 


Word was received at the State 
Library of the death of Gladys Alli- 
son at Fort Worth, Texas in Janu- 
ary. Miss Allison was field visitor for 
the Extension Division, 1922-26 and 
left that position to become librarian 
of the River Forest Public Library 
where she remained until her retire- 
ment a few years ago because of ill 


health. 


The Evansville, Indiana, Public 
Library is offering 273 newspaper 
shelves in exchange for narrow book 
shelves or will sell the newspaper 
shelves outright. Anyone interested 
should write directly to Herbert 
Goldhor, Chief librarian. 


* * * * & 


“Equal Tax Treatment for Al/ Re- 
tired People” is a pamphlet explain- 
ing the Mason Bill introduced in the 
83rd Congress and is of particular 
importance to librarians. The ALA 
Board on Personnel Administration 
sends this information: “This bill 
provides that $125 a month of retire- 
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ment income of all retired persons 
shall be nontaxable for federal in- 
come tax purposes and so seeks to 
provide equal tax treatment for all 
retired people. At present, certain 
groups have exemptions whereas 
others do not. Most retired library 
employees are in the latter group. 
This bill is not only important to 
those already in retirement, but it is 
equally important to all persons now 
employed as it will affect the amount 
of federal income tax they will pay 
on their retirement income.” 

The Board on Personnel Admin- 
istration would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving copies of any articles, news 
releases, etc., you issue on this bill. 
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Mrs. Gretchen Loutsch, Board of 
Trustees, Morton Grove Public Li- 
brary, writes: “We had a wonderful 
response to our Book Week program 
in November. The newly organized 
Garden Club members were so 
pleased with our cooperation in ob- 
taining material for their needs that 
they selected “Christmas in the Li- 
brary” as their holiday project. Their 
handiwork was beautiful and we had 
more visitors to view the library 
than at any time since our opening. 
Consequently, December (usually a 
slow month) was our busiest.” 
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ACRL Monograph No. 10 is the 
Proceedings (fully illustrated) of the 
1953 ACRL Library Building Plans 
Institute. It includes the plans of 8 
proposed library buildings analyzed 
and criticised by librarians and 
architects. Copies are available from 
Miss Cynthia Saidel, Publications 
Officer, Association of College & Ref- 
erence Libraries, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





